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burg; he may also have known Lincoln's observation that God
must like the common people because He made so many of them.
The Chinese who settled in America brought with them their
habit of secret societies and Sun estimated that eighty per cent of
the Chinese in America in 1904 belonged to a lodge or branch of
some such society. Originally anti-Manchu the members had to a
large extent forgotten the cause that brought them together and
were now concerned chiefly with the ritual of their meetings and
with schemes for mutual aid and benefit. They seldom discussed
Chinese politics and, indeed, had no sense of nationalism; thinking
of China in terms of the local affairs of the village from which they
came. Sun broke the placid routine of these lodges, reminding the
members of their former anti-Manchu aims and appealing to them
to help their country in its present distress. The societies were ready-
assembled audiences for him to address and from their members he
obtained funds and adherents for The Progressive Chinese Society.
During this visit to The United States Sun went to St. Louis
where, shortly before, the Manchu prince had been fBted. He saw
the exposition and, we may be sure, studied eagerly everything jthere
relating to the scientific developments of the age. In the spring
of 1905 Sun Yat-sen left New York on a second visit to Europe
and he was soon followed by the reformer Kang Yu-wei.
Kang had been busy expounding his reforms for China to the
wealthy and better educated Chinese in the large cities of America
and he also made an impression on many Americans. He was
attended by a curious American named Homer Lea. Lea had great
admiration for the Chinese people and, being miUtary-miaded, went
so far as to organise San Francisco Chinese into a cadet corps known
as The Reform Cadets. These cadets underwent military training,
including the handling of small arms and became so active that the
agents of the Manchus tried unsuccessfully to get the American
authorities to ban the movement.
It is strange that Kang, who objected to Sun's revolutionary
policy and preached reform by peaceful means, should have encour-
aged Homer Lea and his cadets, for there was no possible sense in
their training if they were not to be used as soldiers in China* When
Kang arrived at Philadelphia he was escorted by two companies of
Reform Cadets in uniform with a military band; and the local press,
describing the parade past Independence Hall and the reception in
Race Street, reported that Kang was accompanied by "Lfeuteriairt-
General Homer Lea, his military adviser***